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All-American  Product 

Two  eighteen  inch  rainbow  trout  barely  cover  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  any  additional  catch. 


¥TTALKING  down  the  corridor  of  the 
K  Vy  fourth  floor  in  the  old  Charles  Build- 
I  ing,  15th  and  Curtis  Streets,  Denver, 
*Colorado,  you  might  be  mildly  surprised 
to  hear  the  low,  haunting  whistles  of  men 
and  women  at  work  coming  from  one  of 
the  offices.  But  you  would  be  even  more 
surprised  if  you  were  to  step  into  that  office 
and  see  at  least  a  dozen  men  and  women, 
totally  blind,  doing  what  you  and  I  would 
call  impossible.  These  people  have  started 
a  new  industry,  one  which  has  already 
made  inroads  into  a  foreign  country’s  most 
important  export  business.  They  have, 
through  no  little  and  painstaking  labor, 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  making  fishing 
creels,  and  are  furnishing  a  Denver  whole¬ 
saler  with  enough  baskets  to  supply  the 
local  market. 

Heretofore  fishing  creels  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan.  Never  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  has  this  article  been  manufactured 
I  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  this 


group  of  blind  people,  working  under  one 
of  the  greatest  handicaps  known  to  man¬ 
kind,  has  had  to  ferret  out  every  little 
detail  that  goes  into  the  creel’s  construction, 
and,  they  have  accomplished  this  without 
the  aid  of  sight !  Some  have  never  seen  a 
fishing-  creel,  yet  they  had  the  fortitude  to 
work  out  each  individual  problem,  build 
the  necessary  forms,  and  construct  the 
finished  article.  This  work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Blind 
Commission  of  Colorado,  the  Whitney 
Sporting  Goods  Company,  and  other  in¬ 
terested  people. 

This  group  of  basket  makers  is  nameless. 
There  is  no  organization  other  than  the 
determination  of  a  handful  of  men  and 
women  to  make  a  place  for  themselves  in 
society  without  the  aid  of  charity;  pieople 
who  want  a  little  more  from  life  than 
the  tramping  from  door  to  door  selling 
brooms,  as  many  blind  are  forced  to  do. 
There  are  eighteen  in  the  group,  happy  and 
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proud  of  their  new  accomplishment — happy 
even  though  it  takes  eight  or  nine  weeks, 
on  an  average,  to  learn  the  construction 
dfetails  of  this  type  basket. 

The  material  for  the  baskets  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  local  wholesaler  who  takes 
the  entire  output  of  baskets  from  the  blind 
group.  The  ratan  from  which  the  baskets 
are  made  is  not  expensive.  Prices  vary 
with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  purchased. 
This  material  is  much  stronger  than  the 
rice  straw  from  which  the  Japanese  bas¬ 
kets  are  made,  is  more  durable,  and  will 
stand  more  abuse.  Fishermen  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  are  high  in  their  praise 
of  the  locally  manufactured  article  and  its 
ability  to  stand  the  knocks  and  bumps  it 
will  naturally  receive  on  a  vigorous  fishing- 
trip. 

The  retail  price  of  these  fishing  creels 
compares  with  the  imported  product,  averag¬ 
ing  from  three  to  seven  dollars.  There 
are  three  sizes:  small,  medium,  and  large. 
Most  interesting  in  this  respect  is  the 
fact  that  the  small  basket,  made  locally,  is 
equal  in  size  to  the  medium  size  basket 
made  in  Japan.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
in  the  small  sized  locally  made  creel  for 
more  than  the  average  trout  catch.  1  used 
one  during  a  fishing  trip  on  which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  catch  two  eighteen 
inch  Rainbow  trout.  These  two  large  fish 
just  covered  the  bottom  of  the  creel,  leav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  room  for  any  additional  catch ; 
yet  there  was  less  to  carry,  due  to  the 
lightness  of  the  ratan  creel,  than  if  the 
imported  article  had  been  used.  The  Ameri¬ 
can-made  creel  is  much  easier  to  carry  for 
another  reason — it  is  made  to  conform 
with  the  shape  of  the  body. 

But  the  blind  folk  did  not  stop  when 
they  had  all  these  advantages  to  offer  the 
fisherman.  They  went  even  farther,  and 
in  their  basket  will  be  found  a  feature  not 
presented  by  the  foreign  product.  The  lid 
of  the  American-made  basket  opens  away 
from  the  body  rather  than  toward  it  as  in 
the  Japanese  basket.  This  means  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  put  the  catch  in  the  creel, 
and  to  the  fisherman  who  is  crafty  enough 
to  catch  the  big  ones,  this  is  a  real  feature. 
After  all,  a  fish  flopping  around  in  your 
face  is  not  part  of  a  good  fishing  trip! 

Fishing  creels  made  from  rice  straw,  as 
are  the  imported  ones,  do  not  allow  enough 
ventilation,  and  they  are  rather  hard  to 
clean.  Not  so  with  the  All-American 
product.  The  supple  strands  of  ratan  are 
so  cleverly  woven  by  the  fingers  of  the 
blind  that  this  basket  affords  the  maximum 
of  necessary  ventilation.  As  to  cleaning, 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  flushing  out  the 
basket  with  water  to  remove  any  odor 
that  may  have  accummulated.  This  applies 
to  the  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  pound  size 
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creels. 

There  is  only  one  feature  of  the  basket 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  worked  out  sc 
that  the  blind  can  handle  it — the  leathe« 
trimming  around  the  top  and  sides.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  minor  item  in-as-much  as  a 
good  portion  of  the  baskets  are  sold  with¬ 
out  the  trimming  in  the  lower  price  bracket] 
The  leather  trimming  can  be  done  by  most 
any  awning  or  leather  goods  store  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  This  addition,  it  seem^ 
to  me,  would  have  to  be  determined  by  th(t 
local  trade. 

Truly,  the  little  group  of  blind  people  iri 
Denver  are  making  a  name  for  themselves] 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  makd 
brooms  and  peddle  them  from  door  to  door, 
competing  with  American  broom  manu- 
faeturers.  They  no  longer  have  to  submifl 
themselves  to  the  hazards  of  traveling  irt 
the  street  in  this  door-to-door  solicitation. 
They  are  no  longer  a  menace  to  traffic.. 
While  these  stalwart  folk  are  making  fish-1 
ing-  creels  in  a  warm,  comfortable  room 
they  are  not  placing  themselves  at  thdl 
mercy  of  some  drunken  “hit-and-run” 
driver  whom  they  cannot  see.  Through! 
their  own  efforts  they  are  starting  a  newi 
American  industry,  one  of  which  they  may! 
be  justly  proud!  In  a  remarkably  short! 
time  the  blind  of  the  United  States  will  be| 
supplying  their  country  with  128,000  fishing; 
creels  per  year — the  amount  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  imported  from  a  foreign! 
country,  and,  in  doing  it  the  American  way, 
the  purchaser  is  getting  more  for  hia 
money. 

Sure,  these  blind  folk  have  had  help — « 
help  in  many  little  ways  from  interested) 
people — in  the  making  of  forms  on  whichi 
to  weave  the  creels,  in  marketing,  in  the! 
securing  of  materials,  and  in  other  ways.. 
But  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  blind! 
folk  are  the  ones  who  have  done  the  job.] 
To  them  goes  the  credit  for  countless  hours! 
of  unceasing  labor  at  unfamiliar  details! 
and  for  months  of  experimentation  with 
fingers  unfamiliar  with  the  weaving  of! 
ratan.  Now  they  are  producing  the  fishing; 
creels  at  the  rate  of  about  three  baskets! 
per  day  per  person.  Their  fumbling,  pitiful 
efforts  of  a  few  months  past  are  now  a 
speedy,  efficient  system — another  link  in 
the  great  American  chain  of  industry.  All 
of  the  work  of  these  blind  folk  has  been 
recorded  in  Braille  by  the  State  Blind 
Commission  of  Colorado.  From  the  in¬ 
structions  others  who  have  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  the  use  of  their  eyes  are 
learning  the  manufacture  of  fishing  creels. 

Broom  factories  in  the  United  States — I 
single  groups  of  blind  workers,  yes,  even 
individuals — would  do  well  to  copy  their 
unfortunate  brothers  in  outwitting  their 
own  handicaps. 


also  carried  In  stock  In  the  following  sixes 


high  wide  thickness 
1521  •  foehn  7  ioebss  H  hxh 

1524  IS  •<  7  - 

1525  9  “  ( 

ISM  »M 
1527  Uii 
mi  u  ••  t 


*■ 


Other  sixes  made  to  order. 


HIGH  WOI  THICKNESS 
1529  12  foehn  10  foehn  H  inch 
-  -  •  m  u  •• 

If  |Q  H  44 

It  ||  44  44 

It  |2  44  44 


1530  12 
1922  13 

1933  14 

1934  It 
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